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The  spread  between  pr  ices  of  feeder  cattle  and  si  aughter  cattle  in  earl  y  September, 
including  the  50-cent  subsidy  paid  to  producers  for  slaughter  cattle  weighing  over  800 
pounds,  was  slightly  narrower  than  a  year  earlier.  Prices  of  feeder  cattle  are  likely 
to  decline  further  in  the  next  2  months,  as  feeder  cattle  will  not  find  such  a  ready 
outlet  in  the  slaughter  market  as  in  the  past  2  years,  when  military  procurement  of 
canned  meat  was  large.  Prices  of  fed  cattle  probably  will  be  well  maintained  at  near 
present  levels  into  early  1946,  with  a  continued  strong  demand  for  well-finished  cattle 
and  a  seasonal  reduction  in  marketings  of  such  cattle. 
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FIGURE  I. 


The  1945  lamb  crop,  estimated  at  28.2  million  head,  was  about  I  million  head  smaller  than 
the  1944  crop.  This  year's  crop  was  8  percent  below  the  average  for  1934-43  and  except  for  the 
year  followinq  the  1934  drought,  it  was  the  smallest  since  1929.  In  the  Western  Sheep  States  an 
estimated  18.8  million  lambs  were  docked  this  year,  about  2  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier  and 
the  smallest  number  since  1937.  The  lamb  crop  of  9.4  million  in  the  Native  Sheep  States  was 
nearly  7  percent  smaller  than  in  1944. 

Slaughter  of  ewes  during  the  first  7  months  of  1945  exceeded  the  large  slaughter  of  a 
year  earlier  and  was  the  highest  of  record  for  the  period.  With  a  further  reduction  in  stock 
sheep  numbers  in  prospect  this  year,  the  1946   lamb  crop  probably  will   be  less  than   the  small 
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Demand  for  meat  this  fall  and  winter,  although  reduced  "by  decreases 
in  none ivilian.  procurement  and  "by  a  decline  in  civilian  purchasing  power,  is 
expected-  to  iDe  sufficiently  strong  to  support  prices  of  most  meats  and  meat 
animals  near  pregent  levels.    Marketings  of  DOth  hogs  and  lambs  are  expected 
to  "be.  smaller  than  a  year  earlier,  reflecting  a  7-p6rcent  decrease  in  the 
19^^  spring  pig  crop  and  a  3-p®rcent  decrease  in  the  lam"b  crop  this'  year. 
Hog  prices  probably  I'.'ill  continue  at  ceilings,  except  for  a  possible  tempor- 
ary decline  when  marketings  reach  a  seasonal  peak  in  December  or  January. 
Prices  of  slaughter  lambs,  which  have  declined  in  recent  xv'eeks,  probably 
will  advance  about  seasonally  in  the  winter  and  early  spring.     Government  pay- 
ments on  slaughter  lambs  will  bs  increased  sea3ona,lly,  hence  feeder  lamb  prices 
may  rise  more  than  seasonally  this  winter.    The  supply  of  grain-fed  cattle 
v/ill  be  seasonally  small  in  the  fall  and ■  winter,  and  prices  of  such  cattle 
probably  will  remain  aoar  present  high  levels.    But  with  prospective  large 
marketings  of  grass  cattle  and  a  material  reduction  in  canned  bebf  procurement, 
compared  with  last  year,  prices  of  lower-grade  cattle  are  likely  to  be  con- 
siderably below  a  year  earlier  during  this  period. 
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The  outlook  for  cattle-feeding  operations  in  the  1914-5-^6,  season  is 
clouded  "by  two  major  uncertainties.    SuTssidy  payments  on  slaxi^hter  cattle, 
including  the  50-cGnt  payment  to  producers  and  the  payments  to  slaughterers 
which  range  up  to  $3,00  per  100  pounds,  may  "be  withdrawn.    Withdrawal  of 
payments  to  slaughterers,  would  resTolt  in  lower  prices  for  cattle,  except  to 
the  extent  that  "bct^f  prices  might  advance,    Eov/evor,  it  is  understood  that  at 
least  6  months'  notice  will  "be  given  "before    any  sulDsidy  actions  which 
would  reduce  returns  to  producers  are  taken.  •  - 

Another  uncertain  aspect  of  cattle  feeding  this  season  arises  from 
the  late  plantings  and  slow  early  season  development  of  corn,  which  may  resiilt 
in  a  large  proportion  of  "soft"  corn  in  this  year's  harvest.    This.  wo\2ld 
result  in  heavy,  feeding  of  such  cora  during  the  winter  to  cattle  suitable  for 
a  .short  feed,  and  in  early  c^rkotings  of  fed  cattle  next  spring.    Soft  com 
deteriorates  rapidly  in  warm  wGR,thor,  and  "because  of  the  large  proportion  of 
fiher  to  nutrients  it  is  oetter  adapted  to  cattle  feeding  than  to  hog  feeding. 

The  margin  "between  prices  of  fed  cattle  and  feeder  cattle  in  early 
September  was  slightly  narrov/er  than  a  year  earlier.    Prospects  are  that  this 
margin  will  widen  during  the  fall.    Sales  of  feeder  and  stocker  steers  at 
principal  Corn  Belt  markets  were  unusually  small  in  August  and  early  SeptemlDer. 

Reflecting  reduced  G-overnment  purchases,  set-asides  on  all  typos  of 
meat  were  suspended  for  an  indefinite  period  in  August  and  early  September. 
However,  lard,  amounting  to  h  percent  of  the  live-weight  hog  slaughter,  is 
still  required  to  be  reserved  for  Government  purchase  by  federally  inspected 
pa.ckers  in  19  States.    Q,uota  restrictions  on  nonfederally  inspected  commercial 
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and  farn  sla^ughter  were  suspended  September  8.    At  the  same  time  OP^.'s 
Meet  Control  Order,  requiring  meat  distri'butors  to  deliver  the  same  propor- 
tion of  their  civilian  supplies  to  the  same  trading  area  as  in  the  first 
quarter  of  IS'^^^t  was  sus]Dended, 

Civilian  supplies  of  wool  fa^brics  will  increase  in  the  latter  part 
of  19^5  and  early  I3U6,  tocause  of  recent  cancellations  of  Army  orders.  It 
will  take  several  monthc,  hov/ever,  "before  the  increased  production  of  faorios 
will  te  reflected  ir+  larger  supx^lies  of  finished  clothing  at  retail.  Some 
decline  in  mill  consumption  of  appiarcl  wool  will  accorq^any  the  decline  in 
production  of  military  fa'bficc  this  fall,  "but  in  vicvr  of  snail  commercial 
inventories  of  wool  fabrics  and  clothing,  and  large  civilian  consumer  demand, 
the  decline  probalDly  will  "bo  moderate. 

United  Sta.tes  production  of  shorn  v/ool  in  1'3^5  is  now  cstima.ted  at 
323  million  pounds,  .7  percent  smaller  than  in  19^U  and  13  percent  smaller 
than  the  19^2  record  of  392  million  pounds.    Production  of  pulled  wool  is 
likely  to  "be  smaller  than  last  year's  record  of  71  million  pounds.  Total 
v/ool  production  will  fall  "below  UOO  million  pounds  for  the  first  time  since 
1929.    As  of  June  30 »  ^ ^^'^O'^'fc  110  million  pou:ids  (groaso  1355,313)"  of  the  19'<-5 
production  had  "bcqn  purchasod  "by  the  Commodi-^y  Credit  Corporation,  of  which 
a'bout  30  rnillion  pounds  had  "been  resold  to  mills.     The  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  on  Juno  3'^  also  held  a'bout  2^0  .million  po-jaids  of  domestic  wool 
purchased  under  tho'19'-*-3         IS'^'^-h  programs.     CCC  stocks  plus  mill  and  dealer 
stocks  of  apparel  v/ool  on  June  30  tot  aled  715  'lillion  povnds  (grease  "basis)  ' 
compared  v/ith  6IS  million  po^onds  on  July  1  last  year.  •  ' 

Soptcm.Tocr  20,  I9U5 
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Prices  of  Hogs,  Better- Grade  Cattle,  and 
I-ar-iTps  to  "be  Well  Maintained  This 
^all  and  Winter 

Ovejvall  meat  supplies  for  the  fall  and  winter  are  indicated  to  Ids 
less  than  demand  at  present  meat  prices,  despite  recent  cufbacks  in  military 
and  erport  procurement  programs.     Civilian  demand  toy  meat,  with  national 
income  less  than  in  the  first  half  of  19^5,  Qnt  viith  retail  prices  atout  the 
Same,  is  estimated  at  the  annual  rate  of  155  *o  l6o  pounds,  wholesale  weight, 
per  capita,  for  the  last  quarter  of  19U5  and  the  first  quarter  of  19^.  1/ 
Civilian  supplies  prohahly  vrill  he  moderately  less  than  this  quantity,  Hov?- 
ever,  supplies  of  lov/er-grade  meat,  particularly  lo\\'e3>-grade  "beef  cuts,  may 
exceed  demand  for  such  meat.     This  xi^ill  result  from  a  material  red.uction  in 
military  purchases  of  canned  meat,  compared  with  a  year  ago,  and  large  market- 
ings of  grass  cattle  this  fall.     With  seasonally  reduced  marketings  of  grain- 
fed  cattle  in  prospect,  supplies  of  tox-r-qaality  "beef  are  likely  to  "be  consider- 
ahly  less  than  demand. 

With  decreased  requirements  hy  the  armed  forces  for  canning  heef  (only 
partially  compensated  "by  purchases  for  foreign  relief),  prices  of  lowe2>-grade 
cattle  may  decline  more  than  seasonally  through  Octoher  and  early  ITovemher, 
as  the  market  m.ovement  of  grass  cattle  reaches  greatest  volune.    Trices  of 
well~fed  grain  cattle,  on  the  other  hand,  are  likely  to  "be  m.aintained  near 
present  high  levels  through  the  fall  and  v.^nter. 

The  19^5  spring  pig  crop  was  estimated  to  "be  7  percent  less  than  the 
19^+  spring  pig  crop  and  30  percent  less  tlian  the  record-hreaking  spring  pig 
crop  in  19^3-     ^og  marketings  pr^ooa^oly  will  "be  moderately  smaller  this  fall 
and  Aonter  than  last,  and  materially  smeller  than  the  large  ma,rketings  in  the  t 
fall  and  vrinter  of  19^3-^^<.    Kog  prices  are  likely  to  he  maintained  at  ceil- 
ing levels  during  this  period,   except  for  a  possihlo  temporary  decline  in 
Decemher  or  January  when  pealc  marketings  occur. 

The  supply  of  lamhs  from  this  year's  reduced  lamh  crop  also  is  sm.aller 
than  a  year  earlier.    Prices  of  fed  lanhs  prohahly  \-d.ll  increase  ahout'  seasorr- 
ally  during  the  winter  and  early  springs     Suosidy  pajrments  on  slaughter  lamhs 
will  rise  seasonally  and  it  is  likely  that  prices  of  feeder  lamhs  will  in- 
crease greater  th^;,n  seasonally  during  the  winter, 

Noncivilian  Meat  Requirements  Reduc ed 

Polio v/ing  the  surrender  of  Japan  the  Army  reduced  its  stated  purchase 
requirements  for  meat,     ITew  Amy  requirements  for  the  last  quarter  of  19^5 
and  the  first  quarter  of  19^6  are  sonev/hat  less  than  the  quantities  procured 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  l^kk  and  the  first  quarter  of  19^5.     P-educcd  military 
and  export  procurement  in  late  August  a.nd  early  Septemher  resulted  in  marked 
increase  in  civilian  supplies.     Total  purchases  of  meafhy  noncivilians,  which 
ran  ahead  of  a  year  earlier  in  January- July,  reflecting  higher  military  pur- 
chases, will  total  less  than  a  year  earlier  in  Septemher-Decemher, 

ij  See  der.and  analysis  in  July  19^5  issue  ff  The  Livestock  and  Wool  Situation, 
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The  quantity  of  moat  that  vn.ll  he  shipped  fron  this  cotmtry  to  Europe 
is  still  uncelrtain,    Lend-lease  shipments  v:nre  terminatod  in.  lat  s  Au^stj-  hut 
some  shipments  of  neat  to  certain  countries  formerly  receiving  lend-lease  aid, 
are  continuing  •  under  other  financial  arranj^" events  and  '^bm'e  purchases  for 
relief  shipments  to  other  countries  may  he  made. 

Cat tl e  Slaughter  at  or  ^ear  Record  Hj^ifTh 

Cattle  slaughter  in  July  and  August  \fa.s  somevrhat  less  than  a  year 
earlier.    Slaughter  increased  materially  in  the  last  2  v/oeks  of  August,  and 
continued  at  a  high  rate  in  earl7  September,  slightly  exceeding  last  yearns 
record  for  that  period. 

Cattle  marketings  and  slaughter  prohahly  will  he  large  during  the  fall 
and  winter,  v/ith  a  aear  record  niim.her  of  cattle  nov/  on  farms  and  ranches  and  a 
larger  numher  of  cattle  on  feed  this  summer  than  last.    Good  to  excellent 
pasture  conditions,  over  m.ost  of  the  co'ontry,  apparently  retarded  the  movement 
of  grass  cattle  to  market  this  summer. 

Reports  from  the  leading  cattle  markets  in  late  Augast  and  early  Sept- 
ember indicated  that  a  scarcity  of  skilled  lahor  in  meat-packing  plants  wa,s 
hampering' the  slaughter  of  cattle. 

Marketings  of  calves  for  slaughter  from  Ma;'  through  August  were  mate- 
rially less  than  the  unusually  large  marketings  last  year,  and  calf  slaughter 
continued  under  last  year  in  early  Scptcnher,    No  large  liquidation  of  cattle 
breeding  stock  is  now  in  evidence, 

3?ahle  1,-  Federally  inspected  slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves,  hy  months, 
•    May-Septem.her  and  slaughter  at  "^2  centers,  hy  weeks, 
Augast  ^September  15,  lS"-^^5 
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The  lan"b  ,  G-roj)  ■  this.  yea,r..  vra-s  estinated  at  2S..  2- million  head,  3  percent 
"belo'.^r  19^^,  and  a^bout  S  percent  "below  the  average- for.  .193^'"^3«     Except  for 
the  snail  crop  saved  in  1935»  follov/ing  the  193^  drought,  this  year's  crop 
v/as  the  smallest  since  1929*     AvailalDle  slaughter  data  indicate  that  slaughter 
of  19^5~crop  larihs  to  Augr^s  t  1,  19^45  was  mo d erat  ely  TeS'S  than  slaughter  6f' 
19^^  crop  lamhs  to  August  ■l-i.-igUU,    But  fevrer  lamhs  .  than  a  year  ago  will  he 
available  for  slaughter -or -for  -feeding  during  the  rest  of  the- marketing 
season.     Inspected  slai;ighter -of  shjcep  and  lamhs  in  August,  to.taling  1,563»000  . 
head,  was  19  percent  lesn  than  in  August  19^«     Sheep  and  lamb-  slaughter  also 
was  less  than  a  year  earlier  in  early  September, 
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.1/  Lamhs  living  or  sold  by  June  1  in  the  ITativ 
hranded  in  the  Western  Sheep  States,  • 
2/  Includes  the  11  Vfe stern  Stales,'' T'estas  and  South 
3/  Preliminary,    '•  ■ 


Sheej)  States  and  lamhs  docked  or- 
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Two  majo<r-  factor>s  affectihg  co.ttle  feeding  this  fall  are:-  j(l)  the 
length  of  time' -tlia-t  subsidy  payments      on' cattle         will '  remain  In  effeci} 
and  (2)  the  pos-slhii^itjr- that  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  the.  corn'  croi) 
this  year- will  not  . mature  baf ore  frost, .  Prices  of  top--grades  of  hejef.a,|i:e.-L 
expected  to  he  r.aintained  at  or  near  present  .1  evel s  through  .the  \d.nter  and 
spring,  of.  19U6,. 

The  spread  between  prices  of  feeder  cattle  and  slaughter  cattle  iii 
early  September,   including  the  50^cent  subsidy  paid  to  producers  for  slaughte^r 
cattle:  Weighing  over  SOO  pounds,  'wa,s  slightly  narrower  than  a  year  earlier, 
is  understood  that  the  producer  "su"b sidy  .will  not- hd' withdravm  without  at  least 
6»-months  adva.nce  notice;  hence  cattle  feeders  purchasing  cattle  this  fall, 
for  fattening  for  r.arket  next  spring,  v;ill  he  able  to  discount  this  factor 
in  advance,-    It-  is.  understood  also  that  ,  no  action  on  subsidy  payments 
to    slaughterers    that    would  reduce    returns    to    producers    will  he 
taken    v/ithout    at    least    o    months    notice.    Payments  to 
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slaughtorers      vary  fron  $0.25  *o  $3«00  per  100  pounds  liveweight  of  cattle 
'  slaughtered,  depending  on' the  grade,  of  cattle.     The  withdraivaL  of  payrients 'to 
slaughterers  without  conpensating  increases  in  wholesale  arid  retail  prices 
of  neats,  or  with  only  partially  conpensating  increases  in  neat  prices,  would 
cause  prices  of  cattle  to  decline.-    Tlie  extent  of  the  decline  would  depend 
largely  on  the  size  of  the  su'bsidy  payi-ient  for  individual  grades  of  cattle 
and  also  On  the  extent  to  which  neat  prices  night  advance. 

I*he  subsidy  to '  slaughterers  amounts  to  $2.95  to  $3.00  per  100  pounds 
for  good_  and  choice  cattle  selling  at  the  top  of  the  stabilization  price. 
.  ranges  it  anounts  to  $1.90  for  nediuia  grade  cattle  a.nd  $1.25  for  all  other 
;grades  of  cattle,  when  sold  at  the  top,  of  the  stabilization  ranges.  Subsi- 
dies on  cattle  selling  at  the  bottom  of .  the  stabilization  range -^re,  $1,20 
less  than  on  ca.ttle  selling  at  the  top,   except  that  for  lower-grade  cattle 
the  subsidy  is  not  less  than  $0.25. 

.Prices  of  top-grade  beef  probably  would  advniice  in  the  next  6  to  9 
months,,  if  price  ceilings  on  beef  were  raised  or  renoved.    But  xnth.  large 
supplies  of  lower-grade  beef  to  be  availaJble  this  fall  and  vdnter  as  a  re- 
sult of  large  slaughter  of  grass,  cattle,  aiid  the  .cut-back  in  military  prc- 
curenent  .of  canned  meat,  prices  of  lov/er  grade  beef  may  decline  regard- 
less of  any  change  in  ceiling  prices  for  such  beef.    Prices  of  feeder  cattle 
are-  likely  to  decline  further  in  the  next  2  months,  as  feeder  cattle  will  not 
find  su-^h.a  ready  outlet  in  the  slaughter  market  as  in  the  past  2  years, 
when  nilitar;^  procurement  of  canned  meat  was  important  in  sustaining  prices 
of  I'ow-grade  slaughter  cattle  and  feeder  .cattle, 

.Quality  of  Corn  Crop  Still  in  Poubt  2j 

Cattle  feeders'  prospects  are  nade  more  complex  than  usual  this  fall 
because  of  the  possibility  that  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  the  corn  crop 
this  year  will  not  mature  before  frost  date.    Hence,  large  quantities  of 
Soft  corn,  of  lov;  feeding  value,  may  be  harvested.     The  risk  of  frost  damage 
.  appears  to  be  greatest  in  some  of  the  more  important  feeding  areas.    In  gerr- 
eral,  soft  corn  can  be  used  to  better  advantage  for  feeding  cattle  than  for 
hogs. 

Two  previous  years  wheh  a  large  proportion  of  the  corn  harvested  was 
soft  were  1915  a-nd  I92U.     In  the  feeding  seasons  which  follo''^ed  those  years 
cattle  and  hogs  were  marketed  earlier  than  usual,  and  relatively  little  long 
feeding  was  done.    Hogs  were  marketed  at  unusually  light  weights,  and  ma3>- 
ket  supplies  were  relatively  large  in  the  early  winter.     The  bulk  of  the 
cattle  fed  were  marketed  during  the  first  half  of  the  year.     In  the  second 
half,  marketings  of  both  hogs  and  fed  ciittle  tended  to  be  \3.nusually  snall# 

■^his  pattern  of  distribution  of  cattle  and  hog  marketings  over  the 
year  following  0,  soft  corn  crop  resulted  in  sharp  price  changes.  Prices 
tending  to  be  depressed  during  the  period  of  heavy  marketings,  and  rose 
sharply  when  marketings  dropped  more  than  seasonally  later  in  the  year* 


1/  This  Section  of  the  report  was  prepared  by  C.  A.  Burneister,  Livestock 

Branch,  Production  ojid  Marketing  Administration, 
\ 
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The  feed  situation "  this  fall  may  be  much  liKe  that  in  191^^  and  192^^ 
unless  frosts  come  later  than  usual.     If  there  are  larger-than-average  supplies 
of  soft  corn,  there  is  likely  to  be  an  active  demand  for  cattle  that  could 
most  effectively  utilize  this  feed.     This  would  include  the  kinds  that  would 
give  best  results  v'ith  comparatively  short  feeding,  such  as  cows  and  ^"ell- 
conditioned,  heavy-weight  feeder  stesrs  and  heifers,    '''^ell-bred,  beef -type 
calves  and  yearlings,  generally  used  for  long  feeding,  probably  would  not  be 
in  so  active  demand  as  in  years  when  the  corn  crop  is  of  better  feeding  quality. 

■^ith  a  large  proportion  of  soft  corn,  most  of  the  cattle  going  on  feed 
this  fall  would  be  marketed  for  slaughter  in  the  late  winter  and  early  spring. 
The  supply  for  market  next  summer  and  fall  would  tend  to  be  below  average 
and  might  be  extremely  small,  . 

The  uncertainties  in  the  prospects  for  cattle  feeding  in  the  coming  year 
are  reflected  to  some  extent  in  the  actions  of  cattle  finishers  since  early 
July.     Shipments  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  into  eight  Corn  Belt  Spates  dur- 
ing July  were  about  equal  to  those  of  July  I9UU  and  ISkl,  but  were  considerably 
larger  than  in  July  I9U2  and  19^3.     Inuring  August,  however,  these  shiiDments 
were  ik  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier,  and  during  the  first  half  of  Sept- 
ember the  movement  from  the  four  larger  public  markets  was  2h  -D^rcent  below 
a  year  earlier.     The'  delayed  movement  of  range  cattle  to  market  because  of 
unusually  favorable  grazing  conditions  this  year  probably  accounts  in  part  at 
least  for  the  smaller  number  of  feeder  ca,ttle  purchased  this  year  compared' 
with  other  years.    Another  factor  contributing  to  the  small  movement  to  feed 
through  most  of  the  summer  was  the  higher  prices  of  feeder  cattle  than  a  year 
earlier. 

While  the  number  of  cattle  on  feed  for  market  in  the  Corn  Belt  States 
on  August  1  was  re-ported  to  be  16  percent  greater  than  the  relatively  small 
number  on  feed  August  1,  19^^,  the  total  was  smaller  than  the  number  of  feed 
on  August  1  in  all  other  years  since  1937*     Most  of  the  increase  in  the  number 
on  feed  over  last  year  comprised  cattle  that  had  been  on  feed  more  than  h 
months  and  that  would  be  marketed  for  slaughter  before  the  end  of  19^5. 

The  indicated  feed  grain  suT5"oly  in  the  Eastern  Com  Belt,  based  on 
September  1  crop  conditions  and  e^n^ected  carry-over,  is  about  20  percent  great- 
er than  a  year  earlier.     Buf  if  the  indicated  increase  of  12  percent  in  fall 
farrowings  of  sows  in  that  area  materializes,  the  requirpments  for  feed  there 
will  exceed  those  of  last  year.    The  demand  for  poultry  and  dairy  feed  in  that 
area  is  greater  than  in  19^^,  although  demand  for  poultry  feed  may  weaken  next 
spring,  reflecting  lo^-rer  egg  prices. 

The  6arry-over  of  corn  in  the  Western  Corn  Belt  is  larger  than  last 
year,  but  with  a  smaller  crop  in  prospect,  total  feed-grain  supplies  there 
may  be  down,  while  the  demand  for  feed  for  local  use  this  fall  and  winter 
VTill  be  greater,  because  of  increased  hog  and  poultry  numbers. 


In  most  sections  of  the  country,  hay  and  forage  sup-olies  are  relatively 
abundant.    This  will  tend  to  strengthen  demand  for  stock  cattle,  and  may 
have  some  influence  in  holding  back  marketin^>of  such  cattle. 
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GOVSBlfl-iENT  ACTIONS 
L end-Lease  Aid  to  Allies  Halted 

ihe  lend-lrasr^  'crogram  of  shipmentn  of  food  and  other  materials  to 
Allies  of  the  United  States  during  the  war  w.<,s  ordered  to  end  "by  presidential 
anroioncement  August  21,  19^5-    '^he  President  at  the  same  time  ordered  all 
outstandinj^  contracts  for  lend-lease  supplies  ca,ncelled,  except  in  siDecial 
inc't'onces  where  the  United  States  has  a  special  interest  to  complete  them. 
Some  sh;.-oments  of  meat  will  contin-'ae  to  countries  :*^ormerly  receiving  lend- 
l^eso  aid,  throu,-jh  otlier  credit  arrang-- ments. 

Shipments  of  mea.t  al-road  through  lend-lease  arrangements  hegan  in  19^11 
■c'roai  19^1  through  19^'+t  f^eat  shipments  through  the  lend-lease  -nrogram  totalod 
approximately  5»070  million  pounds,  actual  weight,  equivalent  to  over  7»000 
million  pounds  of  dressed  m.eat.    Actual  weight  shipments  "by  years  were  as 
follows  5 


Ypoj  Million  pounds 

19^1  3'-+7 
19 ^2  i,iU5 

19^'^  1,9^5 
19^^^  1,^33 


The  United  Kingdom,  the  British  armed  services,  British  colonies  a.nd 
dominions,  the  U.S.S.R. ,  the  l^Ietherlands  Army,  French  North  Africa,  ahd  Frend 
'V'^est  Africa  have  tv?'^n  recipients  of  lend-lease  meat  shi-otied  from  the  United  -, 
States.     In  19^^+,  of  the  total  lend-lease  shipments  of  meat^  almost  59  "perceri 
went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  British  armed  s^^rvices,  and  British  colonies 
and  dom.inicns;  alm.ost  i-'l  percent  was  shipped  to  U.S.S^R.  :     the  remainder, 
amounting  to  a  fraction  ;.of  1  percent,  was  shirped  to  other  countries. 

The  United  States  armed  forces  in  the  Pacific  have  received  suljstanti 
quantities  of  meot  from  Australia,  l^e'"  Zaaln,nd,  and  India  through  reverse 
lend-lease.  From  the  "beginning  of  the  lend-lease  -nrogram  through  December  3 
I9UU,  Australia  sutd^  lied  319  million  t)Ounds  of  red  moat  to  the  American  arme 
forces,  according  to  statistics  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration, 
I'Tow  Zealand  supplied  317  million  pounds.  Meat  received  from  India  unddr  rev 
lend-lease,  including  fish  and  noultry, totaled  3I  million  -nounds. 

Beef,  Veal  and  Pork  Set-A rides 
Suspended 

Effective  August  19  the  oeef  and  veal  set-asides  vere  indefinitely  sus 
pended,  as  Ariny  "buying  schedules  were  scaled  down,  and  with  a  seasonal  increa 
in  "beef  production  in  prospect.  Several  pork  items  were  removed  from  the  set 
aside*     Effective  Septemocr  2  set-asides  vrere  suspended  on  all  pork  cuts. 

A  quantity  of  lard  equal  to  U  r;orcent  of  liveweight  hog  slaughter  is 
still  reouirod  to  "be  set  aside  'by  federally  ihsnected  -packers,  except  in  29 
Eastern,  Southern,  and  W^sturn  States, 
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OPA  Slaughter  Quotas  and  Meat 
Control  Flpji  Sus-pended 

•A-ll  restrictions  on  slaughter  "by  nonf ederally  inspected  commercial  slaught- 
erers (class  2)  and  fnrn  slaughterers  (class  3)  were  indefinitely  suspended, 
-rffective  Septernher    .    At  the  same  time,  controls  on  the  rlelivt-ry  of  meat  to 
ci-alians  lindr-r  Control  Order  1  were  sugj  ended  for  an  indefinite  r>eriod. 

Prior  to  September  S,  slaughter  "by  class  2  slaughterers  vas  limited  to  a 
Xjercent.ige  of  the  livev/eight  on  which  they  collected  subsidy  r)aymcnts  in  the  same 
month  of  ISkh,     (.Quotas  were  125  percent  for    cattle,  lOO  percent  for  calves, 
65  percent  for  hogs,  and  110  percent  for  sheep  and  lamhs.     Tho  meat  distri^btition 
order  (Corjtrol  Order  l)  required  meat  distributors  to  deliver  a.oout  the  same  pro- 
portion of  their  civilian  supplies  to  the  same  trading  areas  as  in  the  first 
cuartcr  of  ISU'-i. 

Canada  Embargoes  Shipment s  of 
Sheep  to  United  States 


Exports  cf   sheep  and  lambs  from  Canada  to  the  t^nited  States  for  slaughter 
'Were  halted  July  6,  as  Canada  restricted  shipments  of  all  but  breedins:  sheep  from, 
'that  country. 

ExDorts  of  sheep  and  larbs  from  Can<ada  to  the  United  Spates  for  the  period 
January  1  to  July  19,  I9U5  tot-^ed  32,177  head.    Prior  to  S-otr-r.cPr  29,  IPl+U, 
Canada  had  an  embargo  on  shipments  of  slaughter  sheep  and  lambs, .  After  the  embargo 
v.'as  lifted,  137,000  head  of  sheep  and  lambs  entered  the  United  States  from  that 
country  in  the  remainder  of -19*^.    Total  Uniti  d  States  imriort?^  of  sheer)  and  lambs 
from  Canada  from  193*^  throu^ih  19^-+^  did  not  exceed  U,^00  annually,  and  imports  for 
slaughter  were  less  than  1,000  head  a  year, 

THE.  WOOL  SITUATIOIT 

C  iv  il  ian  Su-ortlies  of  ^'-^ool 
Ei^br  ics  To  In  grease 

The  ending  of  the  mr  has  considerably  altered  the  civilian  '-'ool  textile 
-'Utlook  for  the  latter  rjart  of  19'-'-?  and  early  I9U6.     As  a  r<^  suit  of  large-scale 
cancellation  of  Army  orders  for  vonl  fabrics  and  blanlcets,  mill  out-out  in  the 
remainder  of  the  year  wil],  consist  largely  of  civilian  fabrics.     In  view  of  the 
potentially  hi^h  1-evel  of  total  m.ill  production,  supplies  of  civilian  'vool  fabrics 
probably  vrill  increase  rar)idly  from  present  lo:r  Is"  els.     It  will  take  several 
months,  hov/ever,  before  the  increased  production  c-f  civili-an  fabrics  v'ill  be  re- 
flected in  larger  supplies    'f  finished  clothing  at  retail.     The  sup-oly  situation 
for  woolens  probably  will  iirprove  so.newhat  by  the  end  of  the  year,   sihc:^  civilian 
production  of  v/oolens  increased  after  quota  restrictions  on  spindle  activity 
^«'ere  removed  Jane  I7.     ^i^ors^.od  mills  were  jrore  fully  employed  on  military  fabrics 
vhen  the  v;ar  ended,  and  the  change-over  in  this  section  wil]  take  somewhat  longer. 

Mill  output  of  woven  wool  fabrics  for  military  and  civil ian. use  totaled 
266.3  million  linear  yards  in  the  first  half  of  I9H5,  accor  ling  to  the  September 
report  of  the  Sureau  of  the  Census."   O^his  was  3  percent  smaller  then  in  the  corre- 
:soonding  m.onths  of  19^4^-,  but  was  ^43  -rercent  larger  than  the  ig'^Q  rat.-^  of  production. 
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Eerause  nf  large  military  reauirements,  le-'S  than  half  of  the  January-June  prod- 
uction wa.s  availaMe  for  civilians,  and  production  of  civiliofi  fri,-brics  was  about 
35  re  c  =nt  smaller  than  in  the  sane  months  of  19  39. 

Ta"ble  ■  3.-Woven  wool  cloth:    Production  "by  Unit rd  Spates  mills, 
ailnual  193"^,  19^2-^-,  and  s-,3cified  quart'-rs  IQV--U5 


1?^5 


Item 

;  1939 

I9i;2  ; 

I9U3 

iQi-)4  ; 

A-or- 

June  1/ 

:  Jan-  J 
Mar  1/: 

Apr- 

Jixrie 

;Mil  linn 
!  yards 

Mill  ion 
yards 

?Ai  "1  n  T  n  n 

yards 

Mil!  1  n  ri 

yards 

I'.'i  T  1  1  inn 

yards 

Mill  ion  Mllion 
yards  yards 

Apparel  fabrics' 
ken' s  wear 

Woaen' s  and  children's  wear 
General  use  fabrics  2/ 
All  other  apparel 

:  I7S.9 
.  107.1 

25.7 
:  9.U 

277.0 
107.6 
63. U 
g.S 

2^6.8 
132.1 

21s.  5 

171.3 
U6.9 
■  F.i 

56.7 

ii.h 

38.1 
15.^ 

60/^ 
22.  S 
12,9 
2.2 

■t'otal  apparel 

321.1 

hko  .6 

Uil.6 

113.^ 

111.2  , 

98.7 

Non-ap-oarel  fabrics 
Bl;r.r.kcts 
Other  J5/ 

.   19.  s 

^1.3 

6I4.I 
6.Q 

?9.3 
6.6 

7^.9 
8.2 

■  20,1+ 
1.9' 

2U.3 
2.1 

28  .U 

1.6 

Total  ncn- apparel  3/ 

•  51.1 

71.0 

95.9 

$7.1 

22.3 

30.0 

Total  woven  fabrics  _3/ 

372.2 

527.  s 

536.5 

528.7 

13-^.6 

1^7.6 

123.7 

L/  Revised,     £/' Includes  meltons,  mackinaw^   ?now  and  ski  suit  cloth,  linings  and 
inter-linings,  and  bathrobe  flannels.     3/  S"cludes  wov^^r.  felts  ^-hich  are  retjorted  by 
weight.     (^om.piled  from  rei^orts  of  the,  Aireau  of  the  Cen=;iis. 

Smaller  Wool  Consum-pt ion  Indicat ed 
For  Late  Months  of  19|£5 

Some  decline  in  mill  consumption  of  apparel  wool  will  accompany. the  decline 
in  production  of  military  fabrics  this  fall.     But  in  view  of  small  commercial 
inventories  of  wool  fabrics  and  clothing  and  large  civilian  consumer  demand,  the 
decline  in  mill  consumption  in  the  latter  T~art  of  the  ye'i.T  -nrobably  will  be 
m-oderate.     Consumption  nf  domestic  wool  :Will  decline  more  sharply  than  total  cor- 
sum-ption  as  Toroduct  ion  of  m.ilitary  fabrics  drops,   if  the  -^resent  disT^^^-rity  between 
prices  of  domestic  and' import;  d  woo^  s  continues..  Mills  report  tliat  only' one-third 
ofi.  the  apparel  wool  usf^d  m  the  first  half  of  this  year  vras  domestic  wool.  Even 
with  large  production'  of  military  fabrics,  the  rate  at  which  dom.estic  wool  'was 
used  was  below  the  rate-  of  domestic  production.  '  •  ■ 

Mill  labor  supply  and  average  working  hours  are  likely  to  be  important 
factors'  in  wool  fabrdc  output  and  in  total  m.ill  consumptinn  as  mills  shift  from 
military  to  civilian  fabrics.     Product  ion  ,pf  wool  fs.brics  in  .the  -Dast  few  years 
has  been  limited  by  a  scarcity  of  mill  workers,  but  th^-  lehgthening  of  the  work 
week  and  the  c'dncentrat ion  of  Toroduction  on  a  relatively  small  number  of  types 
of  military  'fabrics  has  .made  possible  <a  nigh  yardag;e  outnut  'oer  worker.  Pro- 
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duct  ion  of  civilian  fal^rics  of  many  diverse  types  vill  require  frequent  chan^jes  in 
sot-up  and  more  lator  per  unit.    Total  wool  consunrotion  also  will  reflect  the 
lighter  weif'ht  of  civilian  falprics  and  smaller  use  of  raw  wool  -oer  yard  ^-han  has 
^oen  required  for  military  fahrics. 

Mill  consumption  of  domestic  and  foreif:n  apparel  \tool  in  June  averaged  22,2 
million  pounds  a  v/eok  (--rease  basis).    This  was  about  the  sane  as  the  May  rate, 
hut  was  22  percent  larger  than  in  Juhe  19^^.    Consur.rption  roc^ched  a  novr  record  of 
23.8  million  pounds  a  vreek  in  March,  and  then  declined  ijioderately  during  the 
socond  ouarter.    Consumption  for  the  first  6  mouths  of  tnis  year  totaled  5S3 
million  pounds  (^re.'i,se  basis)  ,  a  now  rocord  for  any  6-month  period,  compa,red  with 
517  raillion  pounds  in  the  first  half  of  last  year. 

Domestic  Wools  Continue  To 

Accumralate  in  G-overnment  Eands 


•Domestic  v'ool  coi.tinues  to  accumulate  in  G-overnraent  hands  because  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  selling  r.rices  for  domestic  wool  are  much  hi<^her  than  lorices 
of  comparable  im.-oor"bed  \\roolc.    As  of  June  3O.  a'bout  110  million  -oounds  (.i^rease 
basis)  of  the  19'-+?  production  of  shorn  and  pulled  wool  had  been  -ourchased  by  the 
CCC,  of  which  30  million  had  been  resold  to  mills,    G-ovrrnment  a-onraisals  of  19^5 
wools  through  Septem.ber  I5  totaled  2^6  million  rounds  (grease  basis).  Prcctiaally 
all  of  the  19^5  prodviction  -probably  will  be  purchased  by  the  G-ov^rnnent.    On  June 
30- the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  also  held  about  2^0  million  -oounds  (grease 
basis)  of  doirestic  wool  rurchased  under  the  10^3  ^'^'-^  19^U  -orDgrams, 

The  gre'\ter  part  of  the  Coramodity  Credit  Cor-ooration  stocks  are  fine  and 
half-blood  vrools.    These  gra.des  ccnsituted  32  r^ercent  of  the.  shorn  wool  and  about 
55  percent  of  the  ^mllei  wool  storks,  (act^j^il  ■•rcight)  re-corted  on  June  30.  About 
13  r^ercent  of  the  shorn  wool  and  ^2  nercent  of  the  -nulled  wool  stocks  graded 
3/S  blood  and  I/I+  blood. 

Table  )4»-Stccks  of  domestic  -^'o^l  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corpora-tion  on  June  30,  19^5*   -7  grades 


G-rade 


Fine  Gk/fOs 

Fihe  uiediura  and  l/2  blood,  6C/6Us  and  60s 

3/S  blood,  5gs,  5bs 

l/U  blood,  50s  Ugs  1/ 

Low  l/k  blood,  U6,/Ugs 

Common  and  braid,   36s,  UOs,  khs 

Other  2/ 

Total 


Shorn 

S      Pulled  S 

Total 

Greasy  • 

Scoured tG-r  easy  J 

Scoured^ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

■Dour.ds 

Toounds 

pounds 

•oounds 

-oounds 

IT^?,'"^^! 

991 

i+,l;25 

1,519 

lgU,976 

-  1,735 

10,gg0 

5,g03 

59,309 

25,'=,2b 

l,glU 

10,U59 

6,061 

^3,g6o 

7,^61 

llU 

U96 

U5I+ 

g,525 

2,237 

99 

139 

169 

2,6UU 

i,Uig 

16 

19 

61 

i,5ik 

9,792 

2U0 

222 

763 

11,017 

265,366 

5,009 

26,6Uo  iU,g^o^/3ii,gU5 

1/  Includes  50/56s  scoured  vfool, 

2/  Includes  Kavajo,  untied  flsece  and  all  offccrts,     not  re-oorted  by  grades. 
3/  Equivalent  to  ap-oroxlmately  327  million  ponnds  grease  basis. 
Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration. 
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>otal  stock?;  of  domestic  and  foreifrn  apparel  wool  held  "by  CCC  and  "by  mill? 
and  dealers  am.ountod  to  fl^  million  Dounds  (grease  oasis')  on 'Jun4  coiroai^ed 
with  'olg  million  pounds  on  July  1,  l^Mh  according  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Manufacturers  held  219  -T.illion  t-our.ds  of  aioparel  wool  on  July  1        mostly -foreig} 
woul  —  com- -.red  wHh  20^1-  million  T.'O-'mds  on"J\\ly  1  last  year  and  i9"^^-"59  average 
July  1  mill  stocks  of  129  million  pounds.    Ths  June  30  mill  stocks  this  year 
represented  atout  fi  2.6  months'  supply  at  the  19^^  rate  of  consumpt icn,  while 
1935-33  average  Juiy  1  mill  stocks  represented  about  a  2.7  months'   su^ly  at  the 
loAver  rate  of  consum.ption  existing  in  those  years.     Manufacturers  owned  only 
19  m.illion  pouiids  of  domestic  vrcol  on  Jmie"  3O,     During  the  reriod  of  Government 
purchase  of  the  domestic  wool  production,  mills  liavo  held  their •  inventories  of 
domestic  wool  close  to  operating  requirements. 

Table  5 '-Stocks  of  aioparel  and  carpet  wool  held  "by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
dealers  ?-nd  manufacturers,  grease  "basis,  United  States,-  1937-^5  1./  ■ 


Year  and  date 


19  -^y-June  26 
193S-«Juiie  2R 
1939-''^uly  1 
19U0-JunG  29 
igUl-June  23 
19^2-JrJ.y  k 
19UvJune  26 
19UU-Ar,ril  1 
-Jioly  1 
~S  ept .  30 
-Dec.   30  . 

■Mar .  31 
-June  30 


19^5 


Appp.rel  wool 


-'omestic 


o reign 


'Deal ors  2/        Is  3/  •     dealers  :  :Iillr  3/ 


1,000 
pounds 

131,967 
165, OU3 

107,910 

110. 7S3 
100,076 
181, '^19 
215, Q ^3 
212,il79 
7I4.1  ^U^g 

!4-06,0^b 
3^9,173 
31s, 59 
1+29,  i|20 


1,000 
r!0unds 

S7,9S9 
95,397 

103, S57 
99,  S3 -=5 
91,92s 

lUb.oUo 

103,579 
^■^,697 
50,932 

li^,lS3 
57,079 
1+7,292 

39.172 


I,  000 

pounds 

15,322 

II,  71s 
13,11s 
lb,Ul9 

32!  5^;-^ 

y 62, 091 
39,oUi+ 
66,962 
73,'4bU 
SI, 310 

31,167 
56,96s 
66,697 


1,000 

pounds 

U7,6U2 
20,^^.1 

25.^57 
3C,7^i6 

117,6^1 
^/26l,772  " 

i5^;H73 

ll;2,972 

13s! 767 
1^7,960 

189,960 

711+ 


"T^tal 

1/ 
1,000 
pounds  • 

282,930 
296,509' 
250,3^2 

257.  S3I 
^U2,l?9 
11/61^5,322 
51-^,  051' 
1+71,110 

618,453 
669,296 

635,379 
■612,779 

715.003 


5/- 


Carpet 

wool 

"OOT 
pounds 

1+2,270 
1+2,  S 39. 

^-+1,373 

55,  ^^S6 
66,173 

i3,30S 
1+0, 13s 
33. ^Sl 
1+3,901+ 

52,197- 
66,1+12 

67,379 


1/  Excludes  v;0':l  on  farms  :md  ranches,  D  f cnse  Supplies  Corporation  stocks,  and 
wool  stored  for  the  British  Government.  .... 
2/  Includes  stocks  owned  'ry  thf  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
3/ Includes  topmakers. 

Includes  carpet  wool  which  was  not  reported  seps.r.it ely, 
5/  Included  with  ■'.pparel' wool. 

Compiled  frjm  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Decline  in  Domestic  Wool  '  " 

Production  Cont inues  :        .         .         ■  • 


United  States  snorn  wool  production  in  19^45  is  estimated  at  323  million 
pounds,  7  percent  smaller  than  the  19!^^  prodaction,  a.nd  13  percent  smaller  than 
the  19'l+2  record  production.  '  It  is  the  smallest  shorn  wool  production  since 
1923.  ,  With  production  of  nulled  vool  likely  to  "be  smaller  than  last  year's 
record  of  71  million  r.ounds,  total  production  of  shorn  and  pulled  i-'ool  vrill  fall 
"below  1+00  million  pounds  for  the  first  time  sirce  1929.     i-lore  profitable  returns 
from  other  farm  loroducts  than  from  lam,bs  and  wool,  higher  production  'costs,  and 
a  difficult  labor  situation  are  largely  responsible  for  the-  decline  in  wool 
production  since  I9I+2. 
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The  decline  in  shorn  '.rool  production,  this  year  conpared  with  last, 
resulted  from  an  8  percent  decline  in  the  num'ber  of  sheep  shorn.    The  average 
weight  per  fleece  this  year  is  estimated  at  7*93  pounds,  compared  with  7 •83 
in  1944,  and  a  10-year  (193^~^3)  average  of  7«99  pounds.    The  increase  in 
fleece  weight  was  larger  in  the  western  sheep  States  than  in  the  "native"  or 
"fleece"  v/ool  States,    Production  in  the  latter  States  in  1945  is  estimated 
at  85  million  pounds  compared  v;ith  9^  million  pounds  in  1944.     In  the  13 
western  sheep  States  shorn  v;ool  production  this  year  is  estimated  at  238  millioi 
pounds,  compared  vrith  254  million  pounds  in  1944,    Wool  production  was  smaller 
in  19^5  than  in  1944  in  all  of  the  v/ostern  sheep  States  except  Colorado,  where 
a  heavier  fleece  v/eight  more  than  offset  the  decline  in  sheep  numlDors. 

Table    6.-  Stock  shcop  and  lamts  on  farms  January  1,  num'ber  shorn 
and  wool  produced,  United  States,  193^^5 


: Stock  sheep;  : 
:  and  laralDs  :Sheop  and 

• 

Weight: 

Production  .(shorn  v/ool) 

•  Pulled 

VJOOl 

Year 

:'  on 
:  farms 
:  January  1 

:  lamlDs 
:  shorn 

P^^  'Western  sheep 
fleece:    s^^^03  3_/ 

rieece  wool' 
States  2/  ;  ^^^^^ 

•produc- 
tion 

1  *    1  II  1  II 

:  Thousands 

Thousands 

Poxmds 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1934 

1935 
1936 

1337 
1938 

1^39 
1940 
1941 
1942 
19^+3 

:  48,244 

:  46,139 
!  45,386 
:  45,422 
:  45,119 
:  45,710 
:  46,558 
:     47 , 804 
:    .  4q,807 
:  48,796 

46,421 
44,oqi 

44,623 
44,444 
45,030 
45,423 
46,645 
48,130 
49,734 
^8,573 

7.95 
g.04 

7.91 
8.04 
8.02 
8,01 

8,03 
8.11 
7. 88 
7.91 

263,396 

257,739 
255,289 

c6o,2i5 

266,392 
265 , 629 
274,060 
284,557 
279,822    '  . 

274,302 

100,464 
103,792 
97,57^4 

97.239 
94,788 

98,087 
100 , 504 
106,611 

"  112,551 
110,076 

368,860 

361,531 
352.863 
357,454 
361,180 
363,716 
374,564 
390,568 

392.373 
384,378 

60 , 500 
66,000 
66,200 
66,200 
64,500 
64,500 
62,000 
65,800 
66,700 
63 , 600 

Average 

J  46,899 

46,407 

7.99 

268,640 

102,109 

370.7^9 

-  64,600 

1944 
1945  1/ 

:  ^5,232 
:  ^41.315 

.44,324 
40,670 

7.83 
7.93 

253.550 
237.689 

93,5^^ 
84,932 

347,094 
322,621 

71,000 

!_/  Includes  all  11 

Wobtern  States,  South  Dakota,  and  Texas. 

2/  All  States  other  than  the  13  Western  ahoep  States. 
3_/  Preliminary, 

IfPO  50  Restricting  Sales  of 
Domestic  Wool  Terminated 

War  Food  Order  50,  which  restricted  the  sale  of  .nost  domestic  wools  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  v;as  terminated  "by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture on- August  29.    '.'Hiile  this  action  ended  mandatory  sales  of  wool  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  Government  wool  purchase  program  is  "being 
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continuGd  on  a  voluntary  oasis,  and  t?  J  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  vrill 
purchase  all  wool  offered  until  June  30,  19^6i  tuader  conditions  specified  in 
the  19^5  piiTchase  program. 

War  Food  Order  50  was  issued  originally  in  April  19^3»         ^-^as  a  part 
of  the  Government  purchase  program  to  stabilize  prices  for  United  States  wool 
growers  and  to  assure  effective  distribution  of  wool  for  war  and  civilian 
requirements. 

Little  Change  in  Wool 

Prices  in  He cent  Months 

Market  prices  for  domestic  wool  continue  unchanged,  v/ith  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  selling  all  wools  at  appraised  value.    Prices  of  imported 
Uruguay  wools  weakened  slightly  in  August,  but  prices  of  spot  Australian  wools 
at  Boston  strengthened.    Demand  for  foreign  v/ools  in  recent  v/eeks  has  been 
chiefly  for  fine  grades.    Commodity  Credit  Corporation  prices  for  domestic 
wool  are  still  some  12  to  20  percent  higher  than  prices  of  comparable  iraportod 
wools. 

The  average  price  to  United  States  wool  growers  was  UO.S  cents  a 
pound  for  the  first  8  months  of  19^5 »  compared  with  Ul,5  cents  for  the  corre- 
sponding months  last  year.    Ihe  difference  is  due  largely  to  differences  in 
the  quality  and  shrinkage  of  the  v;ools.     Since  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion vd?^l  continue  to  purchase  domestic  wool  at  present  prices  until  June  30, 
19^6,  prices  to  growers  vrill  remain  near  present  levels  through  19^5  a^^i  the 
first  half  of  19!+ 6. 

Marketing  of  British  Smpire  Wools  t£  l2_   •  ' 
Under  Government  Supervision 

The  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  ITew  Zealand,  and  South  Africa  have 
agreed  to  form  a  joint  organization  for  orderly  m.arketing  of  the  wartime 
accumulation  of  wool  stocks  noM  ov/ned  by  the  British  Government,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  marketings  of  the  post-war  production  of  British  Empire  countries. 
As  soon  as  conditions  permit,  the  plan  contemplates  that  the  hew  \irool  produc- 
tion of  these  countries  will  be  offered  at  auction,  as  before  the  war.  Carry- 
over v;ools  also  will  be  offered  at  auction.    All  carry-over  v/ools;  will  be 
offered  with  Reserve  limits  on  price  as  a  condition  of  sale;  the  Joint  market- 
-ing  organization  will  withhold  old  ^i^ools  and  will  purchase  new  wools  not  sold 
at  or  above  the  reserve  prices.    The  plan  anticipates  that  umiecossarily  v/ide 
price  fluctuations  can  be  avoided  during  the  disposal  period  by  the  joint 
measures  of  adequate  offerings^  and  minimum  price  reserves  on  all  sales. 

The  carry-over  from  the  British  purchase  of  Australian,  ITew  Zealand, 
and  South  African  wools  amounted  to  more  than  3  billion  pounds  as  of  June  30, 
19^5.  "tiie  equivalent  of  2  years'  production  in  those  countries.    The  three 
Empire  countries  included  in  the  plan  normally  provide  about  three-fourths 
of  world  wool  exports.    The  Governments  of  these  countries,  together  with 
the  British  Government,  will  share  cmership  of  all  wools  included  in  the 
plan,  and  will  also  share  a]l  storage  and  marketing  expenses,  and  any  final 
profit  or  loss  resulting  fron  sale  of  the  stocks* 
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APPAREL  WOOL.  SCOURED  BASIS:  MILL  CONSUMPTION  BY  PLACE  OF 
ORIGIN.  UNITED  STATES.  1935-39  AVERAGE.  AND  1940-45 

WEEKLY  AVERAGE  FOR  EACH  MONTH 


1935-39  AV. 


1940 


1941 


1942 


1943 


1944 


1945 


DATA  FROM  THE  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  43273     BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


FIGURE  3. 

"Since  1942  the'annual  rate' of  total  consumption  of  apparel  wool  has  been  twice  as  large  as  the  1935-39 
average  owing  to  1 arge  mi  1 i tary  requirements  and  large  civilian  consumer  demand.  Consumption  of  domestic 
wool,  however,  has  been  much  smaller  than  prewar,  because  CCC  selling  prices  of  domestic  wool  are  some  12  to 
20  percent  higher  than  prices  of  comparable  imported  wools. 

Consumption  will  decline  moderately  in  the  latter  part  of  1915  because  of  the  decline  in  production 
of  military  fabrics.  Consumption  of  domestic  wool  will  decline  more  sharply  than  total  consumption,  if  the 
preisent  price  disparity  continues. 
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Prices  received  oj  farmers, 
.  grease  "basis,  15th  of  month. 
Boston  market: 
'■  Territory,  scoured  iDasis- 
6Hs,70s,80s,   staple  combing 

5bs  comlDing  

Bright  fleece,  greasy- 
6^-s,70s,80s  delaine  .... 

56s  comlDing  

Foreign  v.'ool,  in  "bond: 
Scoured  basis- 
Australian  6Us,70a  good 

top-making  l/   

Cape,  short  combing  .... 
G-rease  basis- 

ilonte video  60-6Us  

Montevideo  Is  (56s)  .... 
Other  textile  fibers: 
Cotton,  15/16-inch 

Middling  2/   

Rayon  staple  fiber  3./ 
Viscose  1-1/2  denier  ... 
Acetate  5  denier   


1  and  other  textile  fibers,  United  States 

,  1942-45 

:          Annual  average  : 

1944  : 

194^ 

:  19^2  : 

I9I+3 

:  1944  : 

Aug.  : 

June  : 

July  : 

Aug. 

:  Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

:  Uo.l 

41.6 

42.4 

42  6 

4l  7 

41.4 

41.7 

:  119.1 
:  102.6 

117.8 
IOU.2 

119.0 
104.5 

119.0 
104.5 

119.0 
io4.5 

119.0  119.0 
104.5  io4.5 

i  1^7.2 
51. S 

46.9 

47.0 
54,5 

47.0 

47.5 

47.5 
54.5 

47.5 

54,5 
J  *  J 

75.^ 
:  72.8 

75.9 
72.5 

72.1 
72.5 

70.0 
72.5 

74.5 
72.5 

74.5 
72.5 

75.5 
72.5 

:  U3.0 
:  U2.R 

41.1+ 
41.4 

39.4 
4o.7 

jj»  J 
^1.3 

J  y*  J 
42.5 

39.5 
42.0 

39.5 
42.0 

i  19.3 

20.6 

21.2 

21.4* 

22.7 

22.6 

22.4 

:  25.0 
:  U3.0 

24.4 
43.0 

24.8 
41.9 

25.0 
43.0 

25.0 
38.0 

25.0 
38.0 

25.0 
38.0 

the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration;  foroign 
r.  Com-v^rcial  Bulletin,  except  as  otherwise  noted,  and 

are  before  payment  of  duty. 
1/  i^uotations  from  the  Pro  iuction  and  i^iarketing  Administration,  2/ 
markets.     3./  F.o.b.  producing  pleints,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


Average  at  10 


Wool:     Mill  consumption  in  the  United -States ,  1943-45 


Item 


Grease  basis: 
Appa,rel  v/ool  - 
Donestic  . 
Foreign  .. 
Total  . . 
Carioet  wool 
Scoured  basis 
Apparel  woo 
Domestic  . 
Foreign  .. 

Total  .. 
Carpet  wool 


Total 


1943  1/ 


1944 


J  an.-  June 
"19^ 


'_fe elcly  average 
:  June 


1945" 


•1,000 

pounds 


430,456 

630_^68 


1,061,424 
^3.732 


203,580 
388,284 
591,864 


1,000 
pounds 


31s. 250 

690,555 


May    :  June 
1944  2 /:1945  3 / J 1945  3/ 


1,000 
pounds 


5,S25 
14,065 


1,008,805 
60,859 


150,638 
42b , 246 


32,2iK) 


5767881+ 
45 > 539 


19.g90 
1.159 


2,756 
8,712 
■iiT468" 

 876 


1,000 

pounds 


7.502 
14,916 
22.418 

17005" 


1,000 
pounds 


5,849, 
12,365 
18 , 21T 


1,000 
nounds 


6,572 
15,399 


3,568 
9.246 


1.155 


2,685 
7.693 


21,971 
1.030 


3.125 

9.596 


12,812 
781 


10,378 
887 


12,721 

758 


1,000 
pounds 


7,010 
15.220 
22.230 

1,015 


3,312 
9.524 
12,836 
745 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

1^/  52-weok  totals  based  on  vreokly  averages  for  reporting  year. 

3/  4— week  period. 


2/  5~^®®k  period. 
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Livestock:    Marketings  and  slaughter  statistics,  T?y  species, 
Atigust  19^5t  with  comparisons 


Item 


Cattle  and  calve  s  -■ 

ITurnljer  slaughtered  -under 
Federal  inspection: 

Steers   

Cov/s  and  heifers   

All  cattle  ;  

Calves  

Percentage  covrs  and 
heifers  are  of  total 

cartlc  

Average  live  weight: 

Cattle   

Cr.lves  

Total  dressed  weight: 

Co,t/t/Xo  •••••*•••••••«•• 

Calves  

Shipnents  of  feeder  cattle 
and  calves  to  eight  Corn 

Belt  States  l/   

Hogs  - 

UtunlDe'r  slaughtered  under 

Federal  inspection:  

Average  live  weight   

Percentage  packing  sows 
are  of  all  purchases  at 

seven'  market s  •*.  • 

Total  production  under 
Federal  inspection: 

?  0  •••••••••••••••••• 

Lard  2/  ..'  '  

Average' yield  per  hog: 

Pork   

Lard  2/  

Stom^e  stocks  end  of 
month': 

Pork  

Lard  2/   

Sheep  and  Larfos  - 

HuTj'ber  slaughtered  ^nder 
Federal  inspection 

Average  live  weight   

Total  dressed  weight  .... 
Feeder  sheep  and  lanls 
shipnents  to  eight  Corn 

Belt  States  !_/  

Total  dressed  we ight  of  r 
livestock  slaughtered- under 
Federal  inspection  :kil.l'b. 


L'b* 
tr 


Mil.l"b. 


Thous. 


mo  us. 
Lb. 


Pet. 


i-iil.ll). 
!i  n 


T,-r 


0, 


Ill.ll^. 
It  ft 


Tno  US. 
Lt. 

I'lii.ro. 


Thous. 


J'anuary- Augu  s  t 


"19^  _ 


I9U3  '    IS^k  119^5    lA-ogust  ;  J^xLy    !  August 

i  •  .  •  ■  « 


3,725 
2,gl6 

6,si6 
2.869 


972 

3.637 

295 


937 


39.7S9 
260 


lU 


5.9S5 
1,319 

150.8 
33.2 


i3,6Ug 
91 
567 


1,635 
12.295 


1+,172  ;  l+,6U3 

3.9BS  :  U,075 

B.5S9  9,071, 

^^554  4,153 


1+1.3      ^6.U  ;  "^^.9 


9U5 
196 

U,2S1 


..957, 
192 


"4,61+6 


9I+5  .  952 

50,3^2  ^2^,^822 

26U 

.8 


246 


10 


6,852 
1.811 

136.1+ 
36.0 


.4,174 

.  S.62. 

156.1 
32.2 


13,688 

89 
555 


1.079 
14.660 


94. 
59s 


w  '  » 

fat.    3/  Preliminary. 


-  482 
,  .  775 
1.339. 

.  .  75^.  . 

570 
433 

.1,050 

.  482, 

596 
636 
1.292 
609 

in  0 

..592. 

0)10 

955 

923 

602 
.    103  . 

543 

58 

627 

81 

236 

104 

203 

■  4, 11+5  " 

255 

2,752 
297 

2,206 
304 

32 

23 

26 

.  .582 
.  153 

47.5- 
105 

•  388 
87 

l40.S 

17^0 
38^ 

176.4 
39.4 

24o 

345 
79 

3/280 
3/  69 

1,924 
86 
75 

1.742 

..  90 

72 

1.563 
93 
ol 

.  .382 

100 

■354 

1.572 

1.293 

1,282 

,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
uding  rendered  pork 

Aut-UST-S-iPTiCMEilR  ISk^ 
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Livestock  prices  per  100  pounds  (except  \i/her6  noted),  "by 
  species  Augiast  19^5 >  with  compari-sons 


Iteifl 


:  I9W 


rannual    :  19 33-^2:10143  'lb W June=  J^ily-  August 


:  averap:e  :  avera.ee 


Cattle  end  calves- 


Dol..  Dol. 


Del.    Dol.  -Dol.  Dol.  Dol. 


Beef  steers  sold  out  of      •  :  v .. 

first,  hands  at  Chicago:       ,  -. ,  ■  :         ^  .  .  .  •  ■ 

Choice  arid  Prime  ...... ...n!-.....:  17.05  11. 3I  16.I3  ■  17 .-.y^  iT.15  17.29  l'^-?? 

Oood  ..-V....;  15.73  10.21+  15.29  16. U2  16. 16  16.17  l^.-^ 

Medium....    :  I3.S7  S.70  13.87  1^.0^  lU.bO  1^.11  13.^-- 

Common   :  11. 25  6.97  11 . 69 ■  •  H  •  07 •  '  12. 36 '  ' 111 b6    11 23 

All  grades    l^ikh  10. 31  15^36  16.O7  1*^'.5S  16.611^16.^2 

Good  gracj-e  cows  -at  Chicago   :  13.21 

Tellers:     Good  and  Choice  : 


6.93  12.80  .  13.  ^3  ■  'i-3.'98  "  ■l'3..S^  .  13*-31  - 

9.92  15.":^9   i^.5o   15. 15.11.  .l^,,72  ■ 

7.^3  12.17  ■11.50-  -13. 73'.'13l5^'*l3^Gg. 

7.32  11.95    10.25    13-.22  •13.37  12.33 

1 3 .  S8  .  1 3 .  ^3  '  i'? '  15.  ^9  1^.  71 


7. so    12J:1  11,28 

6.81  12.06  10.30 
7.97    13.66'  12. UO 


  II1.U2 

  13.50 

8.70  13.97 

8.70  13.79 


IU.58 
13.99 


13. 67    13.50  .12.67 

12;90  12.80  12.50 
13.80  ■  13.90    13. 80., 


II+.75  1^.75  1^.75 
1^.00  lU.OO  lU.OO 
II1.69    l!4.5^  IU.5I 


at  Chicago   ,  :  1U.36 

Stocker  and  feeder  steers  : 

at  Kansas  City  11.78 

Average, -price  paid  hy  -oackers  : 

All :  cattle  :  11.08 

Steers   :  13-77 

Calves  :  11.59 

Av.  price  rec'd  "by  farmers  : 

Beef  cattle   :  10.80 

Veal  calves  ,  :  12.  60 

Hogs  : 
Average  market  price  at  : 

Chicago :  : 

Barrov7s  and  gilts   ..:  13.77'- 

Sows  v.  :  12.75 

All  purtJhases   , ..:  13.57 

Average  price  riaid  "oy  t 

packers   :  13.^3 

Av.  price  rec'd  hy  farmers   :  I3.IO 

Average  price  No.  3  Yellow  ..  : 

corn  at  Ghjcago  1/  :llU.6 
Hog-corn  x>rice  ratio  at        '  : 

Chicago  2/".  :  11. g 

Sheep  rmd  1  amh s  -     .  :  

Lamos,   s-pring,- ' 'Good 'and  Choice  :  

at  Chicago   :   

Feeding  lambs,  Good  and 

Choice  at  Omaha  t   ■ 

Ewes,  Good  and  Choice  at         '   '  : 

Chicago  ,  :   

Average  price  paid  "by  -packers  : 

for  sheep  and  Inmbs   :  12.08 

Average  Price  rec'd  by  farmers  : 

Sheep   :  6.05 

Lajnbs  :  12. 60 

Index  retail  merit  norices  UJ  ;111,7 
Index  income  of  industrial  : 

workers  5/  ;  25'5 .2  

1/  Cents  per  "bushel.     2j  Number  of  b'a''hels  of  corr.  eouivalent  in  value  of  100  pounds 
of  live  hogs.    ^  Shorn  "basis.     U/  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  converted  to  192^4-2^ 
"base.     5/  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  192^29=100. 


ih,  32 

1^.06    1U.6I  1U.U5 
8.U6    13.70'.  13.50    lU.lO    l^+.OO  lil.OO 

75-0    106.5    115.5    117.9    117.9  118.0 

11.7      13.1      12.^      12.5      12.3  12.3 

9.60    13.99    1'4.60    16.02    16. lU  1^.32 


8. 37    13. U7  12.71 

3.7^^    6.03  5.23 


—  ;^..53- 

8.08  ^J^-'^ 


8.36    10.  U8  11.27  11.95-  l2'.29--io,g9' 

3.82     6.n3  5.77  6.7^     6.82  ..6. U6 

7.79    12.80  12.20  13. Uo    13.50  13.00 

86.9    111.5  110,9  113.2  113.2 

95.0    255.0  25I1.O    233.3  —   


